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respect in which the United States, at the present time, really needs 
immigrants." " It would be foolhardy to deny " he says " that, at the 
present time, there are immense unassimilated elements in our popula- 
tion — immigrants of the first or second generation, possibly even of 
the third. . . . Our knowledge of how to produce satisfactory social 
relations is far behind our knowledge of how to produce wealth." We 
need better inspection of immigrants at home and on ship. Better 
distribution must be secured, or else we must admit the impossibility 
of doing all we should for the immigrant, and hence forbid him en- 
trance. 

Professor Fairchild has produced one of the best studies of the sub- 
ject. He has tried to be fair and judicial and to take a broad-range 
view. Though the reviewer does not always share the author's view- 
point, he does share his appreciation of the difficulty of really knowing 
the facts about many of the questions discussed. The author is to be 
criticized for referring uncritically to one or two books which show 
that the authors have little real knowledge of the immigrant and then 
omitting all reference to Hourwich. In discussing exploitation, no 
mention is made of the treatment accorded the foreigner by our minor 
courts. In the opinion of the reviewer, the author has understated 
our own responsibility for introducing the immigrant to the best we 
have to offer, though at times he touches on this. It seems unfair to 
catalogue the immigrant's failures without making some effort to show 
his virtues and successes. If we are to list the Italians in jails, insane 
asylums, and almshouses , fairness requires that mention should also be 
made of the amount of property owned by Italians, estimated at $100, 

000,000 in New York City. 

Carl Kelsey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social Phe- 
nomena. By A. L. Bowley. London, P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
1915.— viii, 241 pp. 

This book presents the material covered in five public lectures given 
in the Faculty of Economics of the University of London in 1914. 
The author recognizes the fact that the title offers promise of more than 
he has been able to fulfil in this brief exposition, but it seemed desirable 
to publish the lectures promptly because they " deal with matters of 
immediate importance to social workers and investigators." Especially 
those who gather data, but also those who seek to weigh the significance 
and limitations of facts already gathered, will find these pages full of 
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illuminating suggestions and timely warnings, meant to promote the 
scientific character and practical results of their work. 

Measurements are frankly regarded as means to an end, i. e., " ac- 
curate and comprehensible description that makes possible the visualiza- 
tion of complex phenomena." It is this that the scientific investigator, 
the social worker, or the social reformer needs in order to comprehend 
the magnitude of his problems and their relations. The reading of the 
latter part of the book will promote a better understanding and a more 
common-sense discussion of the problems connected with standards of 
living and economic progress. Economic phenomena are included 
under the term " social," which is to be distinguished from biological 
phenomena. The task is to " determine what are the facts which it is 
essential to know and devise a means of ascertaining them." 

The discussion covers such topics as the following : the relation of 
persons to geographical area, and the significant subdivisions of area for 
purposes of enumeration ; the classification of individuals within a group 
according to occupation and industry, and according to social position 
as determined by occupation, income or habits ; the classification of 
individual and family incomes; the nature of family income; the 
methods of measuring the consumption of individuals and families, and 
the difficulties in securing and interpreting family expenditures; the 
meaning of standards of living, and the relation of minimum standards 
to poverty ; and the significant elements involved in the measurement 
of economic progress. 

The illustrative material is drawn from English sources but the prin- 
ciples developed have a far broader application. The chief merit of 
this book appears not so much in the author's statement of what it is 
desirable to measure in precise terms, as in his scientific limitations of 
the things which can be measured with sufficient accuracy to warrant 
conclusions of value. The need for well-understood definitions of the 
things measured, and for comprehensive classifications within which the 
specific thing measured finds its proper place and relations, are empha- 
sized by illustrations from actual data. 

Difficulties and pitfalls are clearly set forth in terms of concrete 
material. It is by such methods of procedure that statistical data may 
be rendered more accurate at their sources, in the collection and tabu- 
lation. No amount of effort expended on refined methods of handling 
data after they have been gathered and tabulated, can compensate for 
vague and ill-defined terms and inadequate classifications which have 
already hopelessly confused the raw material of an investigation. 

Robert E. Chaddock. 



